INSIDE   THE   WHALE

beliefs, perhaps, he died too early to see the
deterioration in American life that came with the
rise of large-scale industry and the exploiting of
cheap immigrant labour.

Miller's outlook is deeply akin to that of Whitman,
and nearly everyone who has read him has remarked
on this Tropic of Cancer ends with an especially
Whitmanesque passage, in which, after the lecheries,
the swindles, the fights, the drinking bouts and the
imbecilities, he simply sits down and watches the
Seme flowing past, in a sort of mystical acceptance
of the thing-as-it-is. Only, what is he accepting ?
In the first place, not America, but the ancient
boneheap of Europe, where every grain of soil
has passed through innumerable human bodies.
Secondly, not an epoch of expansion and liberty,
but an epoch of fear, tyranny and regimentation.
To say " I accept" in an age like our own is to say
that you accept concentration-camps, rubber trun-
cheons, Hitler, Stalin, bombs, aeroplanes, tinned
food, machine guns, putsches, purges, slogans,
Bedaux belts, gas-masks, submarines, spies, provo-
cateurs, press-censorship, secret prisons, aspirins,
Hollywood films and political murders. Not only
those things, of course, but those things among
others. And on the whole this is Henry Miller's
attitude. Not quite always, because at moments
he shows signs of a fairly ordinary kind of literary
nostalgia There is a long passage in the earlier
part of Black Spring, in praise of the Middle Ages,
which as prose must be one of the most remarkable
pieces of writing in recent years, but which displays
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